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historians to tell them that all had been unsuccessful. " My habit/'
wrote Francis Horner, " is confidence." Even Fox, whose business
it was to expose the Government's incapacity and lack of prepared-
ness, confessed himself stout as a lion. " I believe/' he added, " Bona-
parte will not try, that if he does he will be destroyed or at least driven
back at sea, and that, even if he does land, he will frighten more
than hurt us/1 " When I consider," wrote old General Cornwallis,
pessimist though he was, " the number of men that we have in arms
and that they are all Britons, I cannot be afraid/' It was this ins-
tinctive confidence that made Britain in that hour, as Wordsworth
said, " a bulwark to the cause of man."
With the approach of October expectancy gathered. On September
29th Tom Campbell reported that the Volunteers were under orders
to march at an hour's notice. " It will be a bloody tussle," he added,
" but let us never think of outliving our liberty." " Now is the time
to prove your hardiment I" wrote Wordsworth :
" No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath ;
We are all with you now from shore to shore :
Ye men of Kent, 'tis victory or death!"
Walter Scott at distant Lasswade, struggling, in the intervals of
drilling, with The Lay of the Last Minstrel, felt a new awareness of
his country's greatness :
" Land of brown heath and shaggy wood,
Land of the mountain and the flood.
Land of my sires \    What mortal hand
Can e'er untie the filial band
That knits me to thy rugged strand !"
"We are doing our best to prepare ourselves for the contest," he
wrote. "A beacon light, communicating with that of Edinburgh
Castle, is just erecting in front of our quiet cottage. My field equi-
page is ready; Charlotte with the infantry of the household troops is
to beat her retreat into Ettrick Forest where, if the Tweed is out in
his usual wintry stage of flood, she may weather out a descent from
Ostend/'1 Wordsworth on two successive Sundays tramped over the
Westmorland fells with the men of Grasmere to offer his services
and don uniform. " I have no other hope," his sister told her friends,
" than that they will not be called out of these quiet, far-off places
except in the case of the French being successful after their landing,
and in that case what matter ? We may all go together/'2
. Every preparation which a tardy Government and a remiss, peace-
loving people could make was now made. The magistrates were
appointed to sit daily to give orders, regulate ale-houses and arrest
suspicious persons, aliens were to register within eighteen days, and
1 Scott, 1,304-5-
* " We wanted him to wait tin the Body of the People should be called."   de SeHucourt, Early Letters,
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